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Sunday/1st 

2:00  PM 

NTOZAKE  SHANGE,  celebrated  author,  best  known  for  her 
work  "For  Colored  Girls,"  speaks  on  Black  women 
playwrights  on  A  WOMAN'S  STORY. 

6:30  PM 

Some  say  the  clarinetist  PEE  WEE  RUSSELL  was  an  authentic 
jazz  great.  Others  maintain  he  was  a  no-talent  fraud.  Who's 
right?  Tune  in  to  the  JAZZ  BAND  BALL  with  host  Don  Farwell 
and  decide  for  your  self. 

3:00  PM 

SALSA  DE  LAS  AMERICAS  presents  a  potpourri  of  music  and 
information  beginning  with  a  discussion  with  guests  from 
CENTRO  DE  ARTE  on  their  current  exhibition.  "Galeria  Inty: 
the  art  of  Guatemala",  with  host  Francisco  Alvarado.  Anna 
Cuiian  will  bring  the  Noticias  de  las  Americas,  and  host  Jose 
Suerio  discusses  the  musical  culture  and  folklore  ol  the  Afro- 
Hispanic  of  the  Caribbean  in  a  segment  entitled  Duende  Y 
Cache. 

Monday/2nd 

11:00  AM 

THE  MORNING  READING  COLLECTIVE  begins  THE  CRYSTAL 
CAVE  by  Mary  Stewart.  It's  a  fairy  tale  for  adults  only,  about 
Merlin  the  magician.  King  Arthur,  Druids,  ladies-in-waiting,, 
knlghts-in-shlning-armour,  and  all  the  rest.  Tune  In  through 
Wednesday,  November  11th  for  this  exciting  book. 

2:30  PM 

Sara  Deane  and  Marie  Clark,  co-host  of  SECOND  FORTY,  talk 
with  writers,  musicians,  singers,  and  painters  who  have 
crossed  over  Into  their  2nd-40's  and  are  still  going  strong. 

8:30  PM 

SOPHIE'S  PARLOUR  presents  a  special.  "WOMEN  IN  RAG- 
GAE".  featuring  the  music  of  Marcia  Griffiths.  Judy  Mowatt 
and  others. 

Wednesday/4th 

230  PM 

GERANIMO  COMPOSICO  of  Guatemala  demonstrates  the 
marimba,  an  instrument  played  by  the  ancient  Mayan  people. 
Camposico  will  discuss  the  role  the  marimba  has  played  in 
the  social  development  of  the  native  people  of  Guatemala  on 
VOICES  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


Friday/en 

7:30  PM 

PHIL  OGLEVIE,  Director  of  the  Lansburgh  Building,  talks  with 
Saleem  Hylton,  producer/host  of  LIVING  FOR  THE  CITY, 
about  the  progress  of  that  city  arts  project. 


2:30  AM 

Producer/host  Amir  Chela  examines  the  lives  of  George  W 
Carver  and  Benjamin  Banneker  while  mixing  the  music  of 
COLTRANE  AND  ELLINGTON,  on  GLOBAL  VILLAGE  MUSIC. 


Saturday/7th 

7:30  PM 

I  WISH  I  MAY. ..I  WISH  I  MIGHT  presents  the  story  of 

KATHERINE  DUNHAM:  A  DANCER. 

9:00  AM 

CAN  YOU  IMAGINE,  a  program  dedicated  to  talented  local 
children.  It  will  be  true  if  only  you  tune  in. 
9:00  PM 

Hosts  Mariko  .Yamada,  Wendy  Urn  and  Theo-Dric  Feng 
discuss  the  pre-colonial  and  contemporary  immigration  and 
settlement  of  .Koreans  and  Phillnos  in  the  U.S.  Also,  a  look 
from  the  windows  of  WPFW  at  the  Chinatown  Mural  Project  at 
7th  and  H  Streets.  It  will  be  an  exploration  of  the  signficance 
of  that  mural  and  the  struggle  it  took  to  get  it  there;  all  on 
GOLD  MOUNTAIN. 
I 
Sunday/Bth 

3:00  PM 

Attorney  Michael  Maggio  discusses  problems  of  immigration 
and  reviews  different  refugee  cases  on  SALSA  DE  LAS 
AMERICAS.  Regular  feature  segements:  Noticias  de  las 
Americas,  bilingual  news  with  Anna  Cullen,  and  Duende  y 
Cache. 

2:00  PM 

BREAKING  SILENCES:  A  LESBIAN  POETRY  READING  is 
featured  on  A  WOMEN'S  STORY.  Hear  works  from  the  "Les- 
bian Poetry  Anthology"  as  well  as  works  by  local  poets. 

6:30  PM 

The  pure  sound  of  the  golden-toned  horn  bell  is  un- 
mistakable. Dave  Robinson  hosts  this  week's  JAZZ  BAND 
BALL,  and  takes  us  on  a  musical  safari  IN  SEARCH  OF  THE 
GOLDEN-TONED  HORN  BELL,  a  rare  species  known  to  exist 
only  the  grooves  ol  certain  of  certain  phonograph  records. 

Wednesday/1 1th 

11:00  PM 

Ken  Steiner,  host  of  GIANT  STEPS,  will  feature  the  music  of 
Andrew  Cyrille.  Andrew  has  been  a  percussionist  on  the  New 
Music  scene  since  the  early  sixties,  having  performed  with 
Walt  Dickerson  and  Cecil  Taylor,  as  well  as  leading  his  own 
group,  Maono. 

Thursday/12th 

11:00  AM 

NEXT  by  Terrance  McNally,  is  the  next  feature  on  THE 

MORNING  READING,  it's  a  short  story;  all  will  be  over  in  the 

hour. 

3:00  PM 

Harvest  Williams,  host  of  HARVEST  TIME,  will  feature  a  bir- 
thday celebration  centering  on  the  music  of  bassist.  SAM 
JONES,  perennial  anchor  to  the  rhythm  sections  of  Cannon- 
ball  Adderly  and  Oscar  Peterson.  Also,  the  classic  trumpet 
style  of  Basie-ite  BUCK  CLAYTON. 

Friday /13th  and  Sunday/ 15th 

2:30  AM 

W.C.  HANDY,  Father  of  the  Blues,  will  be  honored  first  on 
GLOBAL  VILLAGE  with  host  Amir  Chela.  Take  a  deeper 
listening  experience  on  Sunday,  at  6:30  pm  when  Jim  Lyons 
hosts  the  JAZZ  BAND  BALL. 


11:00  AM 

Black  playwright,  Douglas  Turner  Ward,  wrote  a  one  act  play 
about  a  young  Black  on  the  way  up  who  is  embarassed  by  his 
'lowly'  background.  It's  all  about  A  HAPPY  ENDING  on  THE 
MORNING  READING.  A  classic  literary  experience  you  won't 
want  to  miss. 

1:30 

Back  by  popular  demand!!  PEOPLE  WHO  HATE,  a  speech  by 
Ralph  Greenson,  professor  of  Psychiatry  at  the  University  of 
California  (Los  Angeles),  which  analyzes  hate,  one  of  the 
most  dreaded  and  potentially  dangerous  of  human  emotions. 

7:30  PM 

JOHN  KINARD,  longtime  activist  in  the  D.C.  Arts  community 
[  and  Director  of  the  Anacostia  Museum,  talks  with  Saleem 
Hylton  about  the  struggles  and  successes  of  this  important 
community  institution  on  LIVING  FOR  THE  CITY. 

Saturday/1 4th 

7:30  AM 

Featuring  the  works  of  NIKKI  GIOVANNI  and  local  children.  A 

POETRY  CORNER  Is  featured  on  I  WISH  I  MAY.. .I  WISH  I 

MIGHT. 

9:00  AM 

CAN  YOU  IMAGINE?... when  Harlem  was  in  vogue  and  there 
was  a  renaissance  of  black  arts.  It's  a  history  lesson  for  the 
young  also  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  old 

9:00  PM 

THE  BUYER  BEWARE  BUYER  BE  WISE  COLLECTIVE  shares 

ideas  about  alternatives  to  overspending  at  holiday  time. 

10:00  PM 

BRIGHT  MOMENTS  host  Don  Williams  will  present  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  late  Washington  jazz  impressario  TONY 
TAYLOR.  Featured  will  be  music  recorded  at  the  Bohemian 
Caverns,  it  will  be  an  evening  of  reminisences. 

Sunday/1 5th 

2:00  PM 

WOMEN  IN  PRINT:  Survial  in  the  80's  is  a  special  presented 
on  A  WOMEN'S  STORY.  Featured  are  excerpts  from  a  recent 
conference  on  the  subject  with  short  Interviews  with  Hattie 
Gossett.  Barbara  Grier  and  others. 

3:00  PM 

ELECTION  IN  EL  SALVADOR,  a  discussion  with  George 
Lawton,  professor  at  John  Hopkins  University,  about  the  out- 
come of  the  election  in  that  war  torn  country  and  the 
significance  of  the  elections  to  the  future.  Regular  features 
Noticias  de  las  Americas  and  Duende  Y  Cache  are  mixed  with 
all  of  the  wonderful  music  from  those  countries  south  of  the 
border. 


6:00  PM 

TEENAGE    HOMOSEXUALITY    is    examined    through    a 

dramatization  about  one  teenager's  experience,  followed  by 

a  discussion  with  a  studio  guest  and  your  call-in  on  TEEN 

TALK. 

6:30  PM 

JAZZ  BAND  BALL  -  (see  Friday  13th  listing). 


Wednesday/18th 

7:30  PM 

Does  the  tederal  government  have  a  legal  and  a  moral  obliga- 
tion TO  SUPPORT  THE  ARTS?  Is  the  private  sector  adequately 
equipped  TO  SUPPORT  THE  ARTS?  Can  the  arts  community 
become  self-suflicient  enough  TO  SUPPORT  THE  ARTS? 
These  questions  will  be  discussed  on  BY  DUE  PROCESS. 

3:00  PM 

DON  CHERRY,  trumpeter,  pianist,  educator,  planetary  griot 
will  be  featured  on  JAZZ  INC.  with  host  Eric  Beasley.  Includ- 
ed will  be  an  interview  conducted  by  Art  Cromwell  as  well  as 
excerpts  from  the  performance  of  his  D.C.  Workshop 
Orchestra  which  was  part  of  a  WPFW  October  benefit  con- 
cert. 

Frlday/20th 

7:30  PM 

JANET  SMUCKLE,  Director  of  Art  Ink/MOTA  (Museum  of 
Temporary  Art),  is  guest  with  Saleem  Hylton  on  LIVING  FOR 
THE  CITY.  They  discuss  MOTA's  several  years  of  contribu- 
tions to  the  arts  community. 

Saturday/21st 

7:30  AM 

Stories  and  songs  about  Thanksgiving  are  featured  on  I 

WISH  I  MAY      I  WISH  I  MIGHT 

9:00  AM 

CAN  YOU  IMAGINE?.. .how  children  celebrate  Thanksgiving. 
A  special  with  the  stories,  poems  and  interviews  by  children 
on  this  holiday. 

10:00  PM 

COLEMAN  HAWKINS,  the  father  of  the  tenor  saxophone,  will 

be  the  focus  of  BRIGHT  MOMENTS  on  the  occasslon  of  his 

birth.  Host  Don  Willams  will  guide  you  through  selections  of 

music  performed  throughout  the  Hawk's  forty-five  year 

career. 


Daily 
Jazz  Calendar 

7:30  am,  1:25,6:55,8:30pm 

Arts  Calendar 

8:00am,  1:00,  6:30pm 


CLASSROOM 

RADIO 

ACTIVITY 


By  Doris  Indyke  and  Joan  Bellsey, 
.     producers    of    Children's    Radio 
Theatre,  heard  on  WPFW  every  4th 
Saturday  at  9:00  AM. 

Why  produce  a  radio  play? 

There  are  a  lot  of  reasons... radio 
inspires  the  imagination,  encourages 
listening,  promotes  love  of  the  arts.  It 
can  be  educational  and  entertaining, 
funny  and  serious,  adventurous,  ex- 
citing, bigger  than  life.  Or  it  can  be 
about  the  neighborhood,  the  family, 
the  kid  next  door. 

Producing  radio  teaches  children 
about  acting,  creative  writing, 
language,  creating  sound  effects,  mak- 
ing music.  It  can  foster  group 
cooperation  and  introduce  a  whole 
new  communication  medium  to  a 
generation  of  children  raised  on  televi- 
sion. 

For  the  teacher,  the  process  can 
be  creative,  fun  and  simple.  You  don't 
need  fancy  equipment  and  an 
engineer.  If  you  have  any  kind  of  tape 
recorder  —  reel-to-reel  or  cassette  — 
.and  a  microphone,  you're  ready  to 
roll. 

Selecting  the  Material 

If  you  want  to  use  an  existing 
story,  decide  with  your  class  what  is 
most  appealing.  The  simpler  the 
material,  the  better.  Fairy  tales, 
fables,  and  myths  are  excellent:  they 
often  have  many  characters,  feature 
animals  (which  are  fine  for 
characterization),  and  have  a  flexible 
structure,  easily  adapted  for  radio. 

If  you'd  rather  create  original 
material,  you  might  have  your 
students  try  writing  radio  drama;  The 
class  can  read  each  other's  work  and 
select  one  piece  (or  several)  they  would 
like  to  produce.  Or,  the  class  can  col- 
lectively decide  on  a  theme  and  write  a 
play  together.  Don't  be  overly  con- 
cerned with  radio's  limitations  or  wit  i 
teaching  your  students  technical 
poinls  of  what  can  and  cannot  be  done 
in  the  medium.  All  children  need  to 
keep  in  mind  is  that  nothing  can  be 
seen  —  everything  must  be  heard. 
They  can  go  from  there. 

Material  for  plays  can  easily  be 
drawn  from  what  your  students  are 
studying:  history,  literature,  etc.  In 
any  case,  children  should  be  encourag- 
ed to  write  on  subjects  that  really  mat- 
ter to  them,  not  something  chosen  for 
them. 

Preparing 

Before  the  class  begins  work,  you 
should  become  totally  familiar  with 
the  play.  Read  it  over  and  over,  look- 
ing for  places  where  a  song  might  be 
sung  or  music  played.  Know  the 
characters.  Try  to  avoid  developing  set 
notions  about  how  the  play  should 
sound  or  which  students  should  play 
which  roles.  Your  students  should 
have  room  to  create  these  elements 
themselves.  Talk  to  children  about 
what  they  like  to  listen  to  on  the  radio 
and  what  they  imagine  radio  produc- 
tions to  be  like.  You  can  discuss  old 
time  radio  dramas  and  play  recordings 
of  programs  broadcast  in  the  1930's 
and  40's. 

You  might  begin  by  assigning 
roles.  Stress  that  these  assignments  arc 
for  reading  only,  and  continue  swit- 
ching parts  among  all  students  until 
everyone  has  had  a  chance  to  read  the 
roles  they  like.  Talk  about  the  sounds 
in  the  play... where  might  there  be 
footsteps  or  birds  chirping?  En- 
courage creativity  here  —  don't  worry 
about  how  the  sounds  will  be  made. 
This  whittling  down  can  be  done  later 
in  the  process.  Discuss  where  music 
might  fit.  Can  a  character  sing  a  song 
of  love  or  loneliness  or  friendship 
somewhere  in  the  text?  Where  can 
there  be  background  music?  Might  a 
musical  instrument  be  used  to  create  a 
special  effect? 

If  you  are  using  a  story  instead  of 
a  play,  you  can  ask  students  to  im- 
provise and  act  out  the  story  as  they 
remember  it  from  reading.  You  might 
ask  children  to  pretend  that  they  are 
the  characters  from  the  story  but 
placed  in  a  different  setting,  perhaps 
in  modern  time.  If  possible,  record  the 
improvisations  and  use  dialogue  to 
form  the  basis  of  you  original  adapta- 
tion. A  completely  new  play  may 
develop  which  students  like  better 
than  the  story  they  began  with. 

Crucial  to  the  group  process  is 
that  you  foster  trust  among  all  the 
members  of  the  class.  Allow  them  the 
freedom  to  share  ideas  with  each 
other,  explore  the  play  in  as  many 
ways  as  they  can.  Start  broad.  Don't 
impose  line  readings  or  other  specifics 
while  young  people  are  investigating 
and  becoming  comfortable  with  the 


piece.  Each  child  must  feel  confident 
in  the  importance  of  his  or  her  in- 
dividual, creative  contribution. 

Production 

Once  students  have  become 
familiar  with  the  play  and  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  act  out  various 
characters,  you  might  suggest  the  class 
divide  into  groups.  One  group  should 
perform  the  roles,  one  produce  sound 
effects,  and  one  can  compose  and  per- 
form music.  Some  children  might  be 
interested  in  "engineering"  the  pro- 
duction, others  in  directing.  Although 
each  group  will  do  some  work  in- 
dependently, the  class  together  will 
integrate  all  production  elements. 

Music 

Work  with  the  music  teacher  im- 
providing  children  with  access  to 
musical  instruments.  Percussion  and 
other  basis  instruments  are  best.  If 
possible,  the  music  teacher  should  be 
available  to  offer  ideas  and  assistance, 
but  children  should  attempt  creating 
music  on  their  own,  consulting  with 
the  other  groups  on  placement  within 
the  script,  moods,  lyrics,  etc.  Students 
can  sing  existing  songs  or  use  songs  or 
instrumental  from  their  own  records. 
They  may  choose  to  write  new  lyrics  to 
melodies  the  group  already  knows. 
Music  is  important  to  the  creation  of  a 
mood,  and  children  in  this  group 
should  also  experiment  with  the  realm 
of  possibilities. 

Sound  Effects 

Students  working  on  sound 
effects  should  decide,  along  with 
classmates,  what  effects  will  heighten 
the  drama  action  of  the  play.  With  a 
list  of  potential  effects  in  hand, 
students  can  explore  the  school 
environment  to  uncover  ways  to  create 
sounds.  In  the  classroom,  for  exam- 
ple, children  can  create  doors  creaking 
and  slamming,  glasses  clinking, 
chalk  squeaking,  footsteps,  windows 
opening  and  closing,  etc.  Percussion 
instruments,  such  as  wood  blocks, 
drums  and  triangles  can  also  create 
effects.  Have  students  explore  the  use 
of  their  own  voices  to  create  desired 
effects,  such  as  animal  noises,  wind, 
crowd  scenes  and  sirens.  Again,  en- 
courage all  students  to  switch 
assignments  and  listen  to  each  other's 
intepretations. 

Finally,  have  the  entire  class 
rehearse  the  play  as  many  times  as 
possible.  Familiarity  with  the  sound  of 
all  production  elements  working 
together  makes  each  child  feel  comfor- 
table, and  comfort  allows  space  for 
spontaneity  and  creativity.  The  pro- 
cess will  feel  especially  magical  to 
children  if  there  is  a  minimum  amount 
of  anxiety  and  nervousness  when  it 
comes  time  to  record  the  play. 
Recording 

The  final  steps  of  recording  the 
play  need  not  be  difficult  or  major.  If 
your  school  has  a  Wollensatk  or  other 
reel-to-reel  tape  recorder  and  hand- 
held mike,  you  have  enough  equip- 
ment to  record  your  play.  Simply  have 
a  student  (or  you)  hold  the  mike  in  a 
central  location  while  students  per- 
form the  play.  The  mike  may  also  be 
securely  propped  on  a  desk,  or  placed 
in  a  stand,  if  available.  If  a  cassette 
recorder  is  more  accessible,  use  it  in- 
stead. Make  sure  several  rehearsals  are 
taped  in  advance  of  the  'final  produc- 
tion.' Students  can  get  use  to  projec- 
ting at  the  right  volume  and  hearing 
themselves  on  tape. 

Much  spontaneity  and  momen- 
tum is  preserved  when  the  production 
is  recorded  with  no  stops.  However, 
mistakes  may  be  made  which  cause 
reactions,  or  which  students  feel  re- 
quire beginning  again.  Simply  rewind 
the  tape  to  a  natural  break  in  the 
action  and  pick  up  recording  again. 

The  Finished  Tape 

Tapes  are  wonderful  permanent 
records  of  your  students'  work.  You 
can  probably  come  up  with  a  wide 
range  of  ways  to  use  your  production 
as  a  teaching  tool.  You  might  talk 
about  whether  the  sound  effects  seem- 
ed realistic.  Certainly,  you  might 
discuss  improvements  which  could  be 
made  if  the  play  were  re-done. 
Students  can  discuss  feelings  and  ideas 
about  the  current  production  or 
potential  radio  dramas  for  the  future. 
You  might  also  consider  broadcasting 
the  play  over  your  school's  public 
address  system  or  performing  a  live 
radio  play  for  an  assembly  program. 

Whatever  you  do,  have  fun... and 
enjoy  the  process  along  with  your 
students. 
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•  Antigua  won  its  independeno 
from  Great  Britian,  1967. 

•  The  African  Free  School  opened  it 
New  York  City,  1787. 

•  City  Council  of  Detroit  votes  fo; 
immediate  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
1970. 


•    Trail  of  Broken  Treaties  Caravai 
arrives  in  Washington,  DC,  1972. 


•  Parren  Mitchell  of  Baltimore,  ME 
elected  to  Congress,  1970. 

•  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rules  Nativ 
Americans  are  'aliens',  1979. 

•  S  Anti-Klan  demonstrators  killed 
by  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  Greensboro,  NC, 
1979. 


•  Prince  Hall,  freedom  worker,  d. 
1807. 

•  Carlos     Marighella,     Brazilian, 
revolutionary,  assasinated,  1969. 

•  Troops       fire       on       35,0001 
demonstrators   at  Tehran   Univ.    in 
Iran,  1978. 

•  Iranian    students    seize    U.S. 
embassy  in  Tehran,  1979. 


•  Eugene  Debs,  labor  leader  and 
socialist,  b.  1855. 

•  Banana  workers  strike  in 
Colombia  against  United  Fruit  Co., 
1000  killed,  1928. 

•  Carter  G.  Woodson  instituted 
Negro  History  Week,  1926. 

•  Jenny  Slew  vs.  John  Whipple  court 
case,  catalyst  for  abolishment  of 
slavery  in  Massachusetts,  1766. 

•  Joseph  Howard  elected  to 
Maryland  State  Supreme  Court,  1968. 
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•  Edith  Sampson,  first  Black 
Chicago  Municipal  judge,  1962. 

•  Thousands  of  unemployed 
workers  demonstrated  in  Newark,  NJ, 
1857. 

•  Knights  of  Peter  Claver  founded, 
1909. 

•  Successful  revolt  by  Africans  on 
slave  ship  "Creole",  1841. 

•  Richard  Hatcher  elected  mayor  of 
Gary,  IN,  1967. 

•  Carl    Stokes    elected    mayor    of 


Cleveland,  OH,  1967. 
•     Elijah    P.    Lovejoy,    abolitionist, 
killed  by  pro-slavery  mob  at  Alton, 
IL.  1837. 


8 


•  Crystal  B.  Faucet,  first  Black 
woman  elected  to  any  state  legislature; 
Pennsylvania  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, 1938. 

•  New  Orleans  General  Strike 
begins,  1892. 

•  Dorothy  Day,  Catholic  leftist  and 
founder  of  the  Catholic  Worker,  b. 
1897. 

•  Martina  Arroyo  made  first 
appearance  with  the  Chicago  Lyric 
Opera  Company,  1972. 


•  Benjamin  Banncker,  inven- 
tor/surveyor, b.  Ellicot  City,  MD, 
1731. 

•  William  Dawson,  Congressman 
from  Illinois,  d.,  1970. 

78  Native  Americans  take  Alcatraz 
Island  in  San  Francisco,  1969. 


10 


•  Granville    T.     Wood,     patented 
Electric  Railway,  1891. 

•  Chinese    Cultural     Revolution 
begins,  1965. 
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•  Nat  Turner,  slave  revolt  leader 
hanged,  1831. 

•  Angola,  Africa  gains  independence 
under  the  popular  Movement  for  the 
I" ■'■ .jendence  of  Angola  (MPLA), 
19/;.. 

•  Baltimore  Prince  Hall  Masons 
founded,  1873. 

•  4  Haymarket  martys  hanged, 
1887. 

•  Wesley  Everett,  IWW  leader, 
lynched,  1919. 
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*  Egbert  A.  Williams,  vaudeville 
performer,  d.  1917. 

1  20  slaves  appealed  to  New 
Hampshire  legislature  to  abolish 
slavery,  1779. 

*  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  fighter 
for  women's  rights,  b.  1815. 

*  Berkely,  CA  City  Council  votes  to 
give  sanctuary  to  draft  resisters. 

13 

*  Liberty    Party,    first    anti-slavery 


poltical  party,  organized  in  Warsaw, 
NY.  1839. 

•  America's  Black  Arts  Renaissance 
began,  1922. 

•  Karen  Silkwood  killed  to  prevent 
exposure  of  Kerr-McGee  health  and 
safety  violations,  1979. 

•  General  Motors  workers  strike, 
closing  96  plants,  1945. 
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*  Booker  T.  Washington,  educator 
and  statesman,  d.  1915. 

♦  Yassar  Arafat,  Chairman  of 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization, 
addresses  U.N.,  1974. 


IS 


•  Free  Black  property  owner  Lucy 
Arbuckle  purchased  her  eldest  child  in 
Petersburg,  VA,  1791. 

•  Almost  a  million  demonstrate  in 
Washington,  DC  against  the  Vietnam 
War,  1969. 

30,000  antinuclear  demonstrators 
fight  police  in  Blockendorf,  West 
Germany,  1976. 
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*  "Father  of  the  Blues"  W.C. 
Handy,  b.  1873. 

*  The  "permanent"  Indian 
Territory  is  proclaimed  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  1870. 

*  Lyda  D.  Newman  granted  patent 
for  her  invention  of  a  brush,  1898. 

18 

*  Midwestern  Premiere  of  Scott 
Joplin's  folk  opera  Trecmonisha, 
choreographed  by  Katherine 
Dunham,  1972. 

*  Nigerian  coal  miners  strike  against 
British,  1949. 

*  Haitians  defeat  French  troops  in 
battle  of  Vcrtieres,  1905. 
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*  U.S.   establishes  diplomatic   rela- 
tions with  Soviet  Union,  1933. 

•  Joe    Hill,     IWW    organizer    and 
songwriter,  executed,  1915. 


20 


*  Trade  Union  Educational  League 
founded,  1920. 

*  Garrett  Morgan,  inventor  received, 
patent  for  his  Traffic  Light  Signals, 
1923. 

*  Black  residents  of  New  York  City 
formed  vigilance  committee  to  prevent 
the  kidnapping  of  Black  people,  1935. 


*  Charles  S.  Gilpin,  1st  Black  actor  in 
major  role  on  Broadway,  b.  Rich- 
mond, VA,  1878. 


21 


•  The  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Family  was  founded  in  New  Orleans, 
LA  to  teach  the  catechism  to  Black 
women. 

22 

•  Nation  of  Islam  founded  in 
Detroit,  MI,  1930. 

•  Beginning  of  ZANU  military  cam- 
paign in  Zimbabwe,  1972. 


23 


*  J.L.  Love,  patented  pencil 
sharpener,  1867. 

24 

*  Scott  Joplin,  composer,  b.  1868. 

*     Anna  Louis  Strong,  writer 
and  lifelong  militant,  b.  1885. 

25 

*  Bill  'Bojanglcs"  Robinson,  d. 
1949. 

26 

*  Abolitionist  and  preacher. 
Sojourner  Truth,  d.  1883. 

*  Spelman  College  for  Black  women 
founded,  1881. 

27 

*  Civil  Rights  activist,  Susan  Paul 
Vashon,  d.  1912. 

28 

*  Frederick  Engels,  b.  1820. 

29 

*  Pearl  Primus,  dancer- 
choreographer,  b.  1919. 

*  Godfrey  Cambridge,  civil  rights 
activist,  actor,  Obie  Award  winner,  d. 
1976. 

*  Representative  Adam  Clayton 
Powell.  Jr.,  b.  1908. 

30 

*  Shirley  Chisholm,  first  women 
elected  to  Congress,  b.  1924. 

*  Barbados  won  its  independence 
from  Great  Britain,  1966. 

*  Mother  Jones  dies  at  age  100. 
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Classes: 

Children  &  You'h  —  needle  &  fibercraft,  leather, 
silk  screen,  modern/jazz  dance. 

Adults  —  ongoing  workshops  in  drawing, 

painting,  printing  making,  travelog  photography. 
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The  Benin  Bronze  Plaque  as  a 
Decorative,  Symbolic  Narrative 


By  Conchita  Ndege 

Lecturer,  African  Art  History  (H.  U.) 

One  of  the  greatest  civilizations 
of  our  African  heritage  was  Benin,  an 
empire  that  flourished  in  Yoruba, 
Nigeria,  from  the  14th  to  the  19th 
century.  An  art  form  that  has  since 
been  used  as  historical  evidence  of  this 
great  empire  is  the  Benin  bronze  pla- 
que. Done  in  bas-relief,  these  plaques 
were  used  to  decorate  the  pillars  and 
walls  of  the  palace  belonging  to  the 
King  of  Benin,  (the  Oba). 

The  Benin  bronze  plaque  has 
given  us,  the  modern  day  viewer,  an 
indication  of  how  life  existed  long  ago 
in  Benin.  This  is  done  through  the  use 
of  pictorial  narratives  in  which  an 
astonishing  variety  of  subjects  such  as 
fruit  gathering  scenes,  hunting  scenes, 
and  other  representations  of  human 
activity  as  well  as  nature  are  discussed. 
The  glorification  of  the  king  and 
the  recording  of  certain  techniques  at 
court  are  other  reasons  for  the  crea- 
tion of  such  art  works.  The  Oba  was 
considered  to  be  a  link  between  the 
spiritual  ancestors  and  the  people;  his 
material  wealth  was  therefore 
immeasurable.  On  the  plaques  we  see 
him  in  magnificent  splendour,  wearing 
luxurious  garments,  jewelry,  and 
other  royal  accessories.  The  African's 
respect  for  elders  and  royalty  is  por- 
trayed by  the  artist's  depiction  of 
court  etiquette.  For  example,  the 
attendants  of  the  king  are  shown 
holding  his  hands,  seemingly  to  help 
him  descend  the  throne  or  dismount 
from  a  horse.  The  use  of  bronze  and 
the  technique  of  bronze  casting  with 
wax  (cire-perdue),  were  also  con- 
sidered a  tribute  to  the  king  because  of 
the  high  value  of  this  metal  and  the 
difficult  process  of  casting  it. 

These  plaques,  showing  proof  of 
the  splendour  of  the  monarch's  reign, 
give  evidence  also  that  the  Benin 
people  were  strong  militarily.  From 
examples  of  many  plaques  we  can  see 
soldiers  or  warriors  preparing  for  bat- 
tle, holding  a  shield  in  one  hand  and  a 
spear  in  the  other,  and  wearing 
helmets.  Another  historical  fact  told 
on  these  plaques  is  the  depiction  of  the 
first  coming  of  the  Portuguese. 

These  plaques  are  usually  sym- 
metrical, with  the  king  as  the  central 
image  appearing  larger  with  secondary 
images  being  much  smaller.  Such 
hierarchical  arrangements  express 
again  the  importance  of  the  Oba. 
Background    images    are    also 


depicted,  such  as  the  rosette  pattern 
which  represents  the  sun  and  is  very 
symbolic.  Animals  are  also  symbolic 
and  appear  as  secondary  images.  The 
leopard,  for  example,  is  portrayed  on 
a  number  of  these  plaques,  and  is  con- 
sidered to  be  an  important  animal, 
synonymous  with  the  king.  Perhaps, 
the  beauty  of  the  leopard's  skin  is  one 
reason  why  the  leopard  is  considered 
to  be  so  precious. 

Such  animal  forms  are  usually 
rendered  with  'a  play*  on  the 
decorative  and  the  textural,  emphasiz- 
ing the  African's  love  for  these  artistic 
elements.  Scenes  involving  animals  are 
usually  rendered  more  artistically,  like 
the  scene  depicting  a  dead  bull  being 
taken  up  for  sacrifice.  Done  in  high 
relief  (very  there  dimensional),  the 
shadows  of  the  animal  cast  against  the 
flat  background  are  quite  effective. 
The  bull  seems  to  be  a  very  important 
animal,  probably  because  of  its  use  as 


a  source  of  meat  and  its  use  in 
agriculture. 

Animal  and  human  figures  are 
usually  portrayed  naturalistically, 
though'  stylistically,  while  patterns  in 
the  background,  such  as  the  rosette, 
arc  abstract.  In  depicting -such  subject 
matter  in  a  decorative,  symbolic  nar- 
rative, a  certain  'dynamism'  has  been 
created  which  we  all  can  enjoy  and  ap- 
preciate. 

The  African  modern  artist  has 
benefited  greatly  by  such  methods  of 
recording  and  communicating  ideas  in 
such  an  aesthetic  manner.  Today, 
much  of  the  approach  of  more 
modern  Yoruba  art,  for  example,  is  in 
the  direct  tradition  of  the  Benin.  The 
lively  genre  figure  carvings  of  everyday 
affairs  —  women  weaving,  holding 
food  vessels,  carrying  water,  smoking 
pipes  —  have  a  strong  resemblance  to, 
some  of  the  bronze  plaques  of  the 
Benin  people. 


Placido,  A  Cuban  Poet  We  Should 

All  Know 


Virginia  £ 'spina, 

a  new  WPFW  Paper  Bilingual 

Columnist 


History  tells,  that  at  any  given 
time  or  place  human  quality  and 
spiritual  greatness  are  able  to  develop, 
even  as  the  winds  of  negativism  and 
intrigue  blow  with  their  most  wrathful 
strength.  I  would  like  to  relate  this  fact 
to  another  historical  fact  WPFW 
would  like  us  to  remember  as  we 
celebrate  the  arts  this  month.  The  life 
of  the  Cuban  poet  Gabriel  de  la 
Concepcion  Valdcs  (better  known  as 
Placido)  is  an  example  of  poetic  genius 
that  flourished  in  the  most  negative, 
suspicion-filled  era  Cuba  has  gone 
through. 

In  the  early  1800's,  Cuba  was 
totally  enslaved  by  Spaniards  and 
native  whites,  even  though  the  free 
Negroes  and  slaves  outnumbered  them 
nine  percent.  Successful  rebellions 
ried  out  in  Haiti  by  the  hands 
of  Totmaint  L'  Overture  and  Jean- 
Jacques  Des salines.  Thus,  all  ingre- 
dients for  revoTutigji  and  conspiracy 
were  present  in  nearo>  Cuba  as  early 
as  1811. 

The  poet,  born  in  1809,  the 
illegitimate  son  of  a  mulatto  and  a 
white  Spanish  dancer,  was  raised  in 
Havana  by  his  grandmother.  At  seven- 
teen he  moved  to  Matanzas  where  he 
resided  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  There  he 
met  Rafaela,  a  beautiful  black  girl  who 
Placido  fell  in  love  with.  The  greatest 
love  of  his  life  dies  of  cholera  in  the 
Havana  epidemic  of  1833.  In  the  really 
romantic  tradition,  Placido  suffers  the 
blow  which  makes  him  a  great  poet. 
His  great  triumph  La  Siempreviva,  he 
writes  in  honor  of  another  romantic 
poet  of  his  time  Martinez  de  la  Rosa. 
During  the  years  1840  to  1843  the 
poet  travelled  a  great  deal  all  over  the 
island  continuing  his  trade  of  comb- 
maker  and  writing  commercial  poetry 
for  the  provincial  newspapers.  It  was 
also  during  this  period  that  the  new 
Captain  General  LeopoldoO'Donnel, 
a  ruthless  militarist,  regarded  all 
writers  with  suspicion  and  all  black 
men  of  intelligence  doubly  so.  After 
arresting  Placido  a  few  times  and 
releasing  him  for  lack  of  concrete 
evidence  he  finally  arrested  him  for 
the  last  time  February  29th,  1844, 
implicating  him  in  La  Conspiracion  de 
la  Escalera. 

It  has  never  been  proved  that  La 
Conspiracion  really  existed.  The 
Spaniards  maintained  that  Cuban 
blacks  and  their  mulatto  allies  planned 
to  establish  an  independent  nation  in 
emulation  of  their  neighbors,  the 
Haitians. 

Placido  was  included  in  the 
wholesale  arrest  which  was  followed 
by  him  being  sentenced  to  execution 
for  treason.  We  are  told  that  during 


the  entire  nightmare  of  the  Escalera, 
sot  hundred  persons  suffered  impri- 
sionment,  four  hundred  were  exiled, 
three  hundred  were  declared  "miss- 
ing" and  ninety-eight  were  executed 
by  firing  squads  for  high  treason. 

Few  nations  have  suffered  the 
century-long  agonies  of  birth  that 
were  the  lot  of  Cuba;  few  races  have 
been  as  downtrodden  or  as  hopelessly 
enslaved  as  the  Black;  few  children  are 


as  despised  as  are  the  illegitimate;  few 
men  as  frustrated  as  the  mulatto.  The 
divine  spark  of  genius,  however, 
knows  no  race,  no  climate,  no 
nationality,  no  legitimacy;  and  in  de- 
fiance of  all  circumstances  of  birth 
which  seemed  to  preclude  the 
emergence  of  his  genius,  the  Cuban 
poet  Placido,  illegitimate,  mulatto  and 
impoverished,  is  one  of  the  glories  of 
Cuban  literature. 


Placido,  Poet  a  Cubano  Que 
Debemos  Conocer 


Cuenta  la  historia  que  en  cual- 
quier  tiempo  o  lugar,  la  Calidad 
Humana  y  la  nobleza  de  espiritu 
pueden  desarrollarse,  aun  cuando  los 
vientos  del  negativismo  y  la  envidia 
soplen  con  su  mas  iracunda  fuerza. 
Me  gustaria  relacionar  este  hecho  con 
otro  hecho  historico  que  WPFW 
quisiera  que  recordaramos  en  este  mes 
que  celebramos  el  arte.  La  vida  de  el 
poeta  Gabriel  de  La  Concepcion 
Valdes,  mas  bien  concocido  por 
Placido  (para  aquellos  que  los  co- 
nocen  del  todo)  es  un  ejemplo  de  pro- 
digio  poetico  que  florecio  en  los  tiem- 
pos  mas  negativos  y  ilenos  de  intriga 
especialmente  para  un  poeta  mulato  e 
hijo  ilegitimo  como  lo  fue  Placido. 

A  principlos  de  los  1800's,  la 
Cuba  todavia  esclavizada  por  Espana 
presenciaba  como  la  poplacion  de 
negros  libres  y  esclavos  excedian  a  la 
de  los  Espanoles  y  blancos  criollos  por 
un  nueve  por  ciento.  Las  rebeliones  en 
Haiti  habian  tenido  exito  en  manos  de 
Toussant  L'Overturn  y  Jaen-Jacques 
Dassalines.  Estos  hechos  nos  cuenlan 
que  ya  en  el  1811  la  atmosfera  en  las 
Isla  de  Cuba  estaba  saturada  de  los  in- 
gredientes  necesarios  para  una  revolu- 
cion  libertadora. 

El  poeta  nacido  en  el  1809,  hijo  il- 
egitimo de  un  mulato  y  una  bailarina 
espanola  fue  criado  en  la  Habana  bajo 
la  tutela  de  su  abuela  paterna.  A  los 
diecisiete  anos  de  edad  decide  mudarse 
a  Matanzas  donde  reside  el  resto  de 
sus  dias.  Alii  conoce  a  Rafaela  una 
bella  muchacha  negra  de  la  cual 
Placido  se  enamora.  El  gran  amor  de 
su  vida  muere  de  colera  a  causa  de  la 
gran  epidemia  que  azoto  la  Habana  en 
el  1833.  Siguiendo  la  tradicion  roman- 
tica  La  Musa  se  desarrola  a  traves  de  la 
tragedia  y  surge  un  alma  Uena  de 
poesia.  Su  primer  exito  La  Siem- 
previva, lo  lanza  a  la  popularidad, 
poesia  que  escribe  en  honor  a  otro 
poeta  romantico  Martinez  de  La  Rosa. 

Desde  el  ano  1840  al  1843  el  poeta 
hizo  innumerables  viajes  a  traves  de  la 
Isla,  a  causa  de  la  venta  y  fabricacion 
de  pienetas,  su  oficio  original.  Este  fue 
el  periodo  en  el  cual  Nuevo  Capitan 


General  Leopoldo  O'Donnell,  un 
militar  sanguineo  sospechaba  de  todos 
los  escritores  y  poetas  y  muchomas  si 
estos  eran  negros  e  inteligentes. 
Despues  de  arrestar  a  Placido  varias 
veces  y  tener  que  dejarle  en  libertad 
por  falta  de  pruebas,  consigue  im- 
plicarlo  en  La  Conspiracion  de  la 
Escalera  y  lo  arresta  por  ultima  vez  el 
29  de  Febrero  de  1844. 

Tal  "Conspiracion"  nunca  se  ha 
podido  probar  si  en  realidad  existio. 
Los  espanoles  insistian  en  que  los 
negros  y  mulatos  cubanos  planeaban 
establecer  una  nacion  independiente 
en  emulacion  a  sus  vecinos  haitianos. 

Placido  fue  incluido  en  un  arrest o 
masivo  que  acabaron  una  senticia  de 
muerte  por  "traicion  a  la  patria".  Nos 
cuentan  que  durante  la  pesadilla  de  la 
Escalera  seiscientas  personas  sufricron 
encarcelamiento,  cuatrocientas  fueron 
exisladas,  trescientas  fueron 
declaradas  "perdidas"  y  noventa  y 
ocho  fueron  ejectuadas. 

Los  ultimos  dias  de  la  existencia 
de  Placido  dieron  vida  a  cuatro  de  sus 
mas  grandes  manifestaciones  de  genio 
poetico.  Estas  son  la  Fatalidad, 
Despedida  a  mi  Madre,  dios  a  mi  Lira 
y  plegaria  a  Dios. 

Pocas  naciones  han  sufrido  la 
agonia  que  ha  sufrido  Cuba  para 
poder  nacer;  pocas  razas  han  sido  tan 
pisoteadas  y  tan  desesperadamente 
esclavizadas  como  lo  has  sido  la  negra; 
pocos  ninos  son  tan  despreciados 
como  lo  son  los  ilegitimos;  pocos 
hombres  tan  frustados  como  los  es  el 
mulato.  Sin  embargo  la  llama  divina 
del  genio  no  conoce  color,  ni  clima,  ni 
nacionalidad,  ni  legitimidad,  y  en 
desafio  a  todas  las  circunstancias  de 
nacimiento  que  parecen  tratar  de  im- 
pedir  el  surgimiento  de  su  genio,'  el 
poeta  Cubano  Placido,  ilegitimo, 
mulato  y  pobre  es  una  de  las  glorias  de 
la  literatura  Cubana. 
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2:00  PM 

A  WOMEN'S  STORY  presents  a  program  on  issues  ol  con- 
cern to  THE  HISPANIC  WOMEN  with  Anna  Cuiian  and  Ronnie 
Loveler.  It  will  be  a  bilingual  show. 

3:00  PM 

Hispanic  refugees  discuss  their  experiences  in  the  U.S.  on 
SALSA  DE  LAS  AMERICAS.  Regular  features  Noticlas  de  las 
Americas  and  Duende  Y  Cache  and  mixed  with  great  music  of 
the  Latin  American  community. 

6:00  PM 

IN  THE  WINGS:  a  look  at  the  contributions  of  teens  to  the  arts 

community  of  Washington, are  discussed  on  TEEN  TALK. 

6:30  PM 

THE  FABULOUS  '20's  featuring  the  young  men  who  became 
jazz  immortals  is  presented  by  the  JAZZ  BAND  BALL  with 
host  Roy  Hostetter.  The  styles  of  Frank  Teschmacher,  Red 
Nichols  and  Bix  Belderbecke  are  explored  in  well  known  and 
obscure  recordings. 

Monday/23rd 

7:00  AM 

Ease  into  your  work  week  with  the  sounds  of  GLORIA  LYNN, 

featured  artist  on  STORMY  MONDAY  with  your  host  Ron 

Tunstall. 

Tuesday/24th 

6:30  PM 

SOPHIE'S  PARLOR  features  the  music  of  ALBERTA  HUNTER. 

Wednesday/25th 

3:00  PM 

The  trumpet  of  Cannonball's  brother  NAT  ADDERLY,  will  be 
featured  along  with  singer  ETTA  JONES  on  JAZZ  INC.  with 
host  Eric  Beasley.  Join  the  birthday  celebration  with  Mr. 
Adderly  and  Ms.  Jones. 


THE  WRITER'S  CENTER 
T^\ESIGN 

pHOTOTYPESETTING 
T  AYOUT 

COR  ARTS  GROUPS 
229-0930 


Thuudiy/26th 

11:00  AM 

LET  US  BE  THANKFUL,   a  play  by  WPFW's  own  MORNING 
READING  reader  Mark  Myrray  Mawzl  is  featured.  Dramatiz- 
ed by  the  collective,  the  play  centers  around  conversations  at 
the  dinner  table  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 
Frlday/27th 

2:30  AM 

THE  BLUES  SIDE  OF  HENDRIX :  A  disregarded  side  of  the  late 
Jimi  Hendrlx  on  GLOBAL  VILLAGE  MUSIC.  Host  Amir  Chela 
also  presents  one  solid  hour  of  early  MILES  DAVIS  focussing 
primarily  on  his  works  of  the  50's  and  60s. 

7:30  PM 

PEGGY  COOPER,  Chairman  of  the  O.C.  Commission  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities,  discusses  the  future  of  the  arts  In 
Washington  with  Saleem  Hylton  on  LIVING  FOR  THE  CITY. 

Sirurdiy/28th 

7:30  AM 

I  WISH  I  MAY... I  WISH  I  MIGHT  presents  FOLKTALES 
ALIVE;  as  children  learn  about  the  art  of  folktelling  all  over 
the  world. 

10:00  PM 

The  voice  of  Baltimore's  ETHEL  ENNIS,  and  the  music  of 
saxophonist  GIGI  GRYCE,  former  co-leader  of  Donald 
Brye/Gigi  Gryco  Jazz  Group,  will  be  featured  on  BRIGHT 
MOMENTS  with  host  Don  Williams. 

Sunday/29th 

2:00  PM 

THE  ART  OF  STREET  SURVIVAL:  How  the  homeless  women 
survive,  Is  presented  by  members  of  the  Feminist  Radio  Net- 
work on  A  WOMEN'S  STORY,  as  they  take  their  mikes  to  the 
street  to  understand  the  wilds  of  D.C.  life. 

6:00  PM 

THE  SOUNDS  OF  ORCHESTRATED  RAGTIME,  will  Include  the 
classical  sound  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  Ragtime 
Ensemble,  Turk  Murphy's  jazz  style  and  others  on  the  JAZZ 
BAND  BALL  with  host  Dick  Baker. 

Monday/30th 

8:30  PM 

The  unexplainable  deaths  of  four  Black  gay  men  and  other  in- 
cidences of  violence  directed  against  gays  is  explored  and 
the  results  of  an  investigation  by  the  D.C.  Coalition  of  Black 
Gays  is  discussed  on  FRIENDS  GAY  RADIO. 


9:00  AM 

Backwoods  chicanery  with  BR'ER  RABBIT  and  all  his  friends 
and  foes  who  are  forever  trying  to  outwit  each  other.  The 
story  written  by  Duane  T.  Bowers  is  adapted  and  presented 
as  this  month's  feature  on  CHILDREN'S  RADIO  THEATRE. 


T 


LA  FATALIDAD 

Ciega  deidad  que  sin  clemencia  alguna 
de  espina  al  nacer  me  circuiste 
cual  fuente  clara,  cuya  margen  viste 
Maguey  silvestre  y  punzadora  tuna 

Enlre  el  materno  talamo  y  la  cuna 
elferreo  moro  del  honor  pusiste, 
y  acaso  hasta  el  cielo  me  subiste 
por  verme  descender  desde  la  luna; 

sal  de  los  astros  del  averno  oscuros, 
sigue  oprimiendo  mi  exist ir  cuitado 
y  si  sucumbo  a  tus  decretos  duros, 

dire  como  el  ejercito  cruzado 

exclamo  al  divisar  los  rojos  muros 

de  la  santa  Salem  "Dios  lo  ha  mandado" 

Placido 


MIND 
BLOWING 

PAINTINGS  •  DRAWINGS 
FINE  ARTS  ,JEV$,LRY,,I>1(J|( 

PHOTOGRAPHY  •  PRINTS 
SCULPTURE  •  CRAFTS 
FRAMING  •  MATTING 

jurufc 

GALLERY 

2324 18th  Street  N.W., 

Washington,  O.C. 

(202)  265-9224 
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PROGRAM 
SCHEDULE 


November 

1  SUNDAY 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

SATURDAY 

3.30 

NEW 

voice 

MUNOO 
REAL 

MUNOO 
REAL 

MUNOO 
REAL 

MUNOO 
REAL 

MUNOO 
REAL 

CONSULTATION 

4:00 

COMMON 
CENTS 

VEGETABLE 
SOUP 

VEGETABLE 
SOUP 

VEGETABLE 
SOUP 

VEGETABLE 
SOUP 

VEGETABLE 
SOUP 

VEGETABLE 
SOUP 

4:30 

MARKET  TO 
MARKET 

VILLA 
ALEGRA 

VILLA 
ALEGRA 

VILLA 
ALEGRA 

VILLA 
ALEGRA 

VILLA 
ALEGRA 

HANOICAPPEO 
SERIES 

S:00 

SELECTED 
REPEATS 

CARRASCO 
LENDAS 

CARRASCO  - 
LENOA5 

CARRASCO  - 
IENDAS 

CARRASCO  - 
LENDAS 

CARRASCO  - 
LENDAS 

THE 
INDEPENDENTS 

5:30 

ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 

ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 

ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 

ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 

ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 

6:00 

WORLD  OF 
COOKING 

OOYSSEY 

FREE  TO 
CHOOSE 

NOVA 

REEL  ONE 

REEL  ONE 

SNEAK 
PREVIEWS 

6:30 

PHOTO 
SHOW 

BLACK 
CONSORTIUM 

7:00 

SOUNOSTAGE 
SPECIAL 

MCNEIL 
LEHRER 

MCNEIL 
LEHRER 

MCNEIL 
LEHRER 

MCNEIL 
LEHRER 

MCNEIL 
LEHRER 

THE  OANCE 
CONNECTION 

7:30 

EVENING 
EXCHANGE 

EVENING 
EXCHANGE 

EVENING 
EXCHANGE 

EVENING 
EXCHANGE 

EVENING 
EXCHANGE 

8:00 

REEL  ONE 

AFRICA  FILE 

COSMOS/ 
LIFE  ON 
EARTH 

SPECIALS 

SNEAK 
PREVIEWS 

NEW  VOICE 

ODY5SET 

8:30 

HOWARD 
PERSPECTIVE 

RIGHTEOUS 
APPLES 

COMMON 
CENTS 

9.00 

SPECIALS 

REEL  ONE 

JOHN 
CALLAWAY 

ENTERPRISE 

NOVA 

9:30 

WATTENBERG 

10:00 

FIRING 
LINE 

NATURE  OF 
THINGS 

SOUNOSTAGE 

INDEPENDENT 
FEATURES 

10:30 

FAST 
FORWARO  II 

11:00 

HOWARO 
PERSPECTIVES 

CELEBRITY 
REVUE 

CELEBRITY 
REVUE 

CELEBRITY 
REVUE 

CELEBRITY 
REVUE 

CELEBRITY 
REVUE 

. 

11:30 

COMMON 
CENTS 

EVENING 
EXCHANGE 

EVENING 
EXCHANGE 

EVENING 
EXCHANGE 

EVENING 
EXCHANGE 

EVENING 
EXCHANGE 

c 
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Music 
Birthdays 


•  Lou     Donaldson,     alto    sax,     b. 
Badin,  NC,  1926. 

•  Philip  Woods,  alio  sax,  clarinet,  b. 
Springfield.  MA,  1931. 


•     Herb  Geller,  alto  sax,  flute,  com- 
poser, b.  Los  Angeles,  CA,  1928. 


*  Billy  Mitchell,  tenor  sax,  b.  Kansas 
City.  Mo.  1926. 

•  Azar  Lawrence,  tenor  sax,  soprano 
sax,  composer,  b.  Los  Angeles,  CA, 
1953. 


•  Grady  Tate,  drums,  '■ocals,  per- 
cussion, b.  Durham,  NC,  1932. 

*  Carlos  Valdez,  conga,  drums,  b. 
Havana,  Cuba,  1926. 


•     Jack  McVea,  tenor  sax,  leader,  b. 
Los  Angeles,  CA,  1914. 


*     Ozzie  Bailey,  singer,  b.  New  York 
City.  1925. 


•     Ronald     Kovac,     clarinet,     sax, 
piano,  b.  Vienna,  Austria,  1927. 


8 


•  Chris  Connor,  singer,  b.  Kansas 
City,  MO,  1927. 

*  Charles  Sullivan,  trumpet, 
flugelhorn,  composer,  b.  New  York 
City,  NY,  1944. 


•     Muggsy  Spanier,  cornet,  b.  1906, 
Chicago,  IL,  d.  1967. 


10 


•  Paul  Bley,  piano,  composer,  b. 
Montreal,  Canada,  1932. 

•  Hubert  Laws,  flute,  sax,  guitar,  b. 
Houston,  TX,  1939. 

•  Andrew     Cyrille,     drums,     b. 
Brooklyn,  NY,  1939. 

•  Billy    May,    composer,    leader, 
trumpet,  b.  Pittsburgh,  PA,  1916. 


11 


*  Mose  Allison,  piano,  singer, 
trumpet,  b.  Tippo,  MS,  1927. 

*  Irene  Anderson,  singer,  b. 
Houston,  TX,  1928. 

*  Gunther  Schuller,  french  horn, 
composer,  b.  Jackson  Heights,  NY, 
1925. 


21 


•  Sam  Jones,  bass,  b.  Jacksonville, 
FL,  1924. 

•  Buck  Clayton,  trumpet,  composer, 
b.  Parson,  KS,  1911. 

•  Charles    Mariano,    alto    sax,    b. 
Boston,  MA,  1923. 


13 


*  Hampton  Hawes,  piano,  b.  Los 
Angeles,  CA,  1928,  d.  1978. 

14 

*  George  Cables,  piano,  keyboards, 
composer,  b.  Brooklyn,  NY,  194. 

IS 

*  Gus  Johnson,  drums,  b.  Tyler, 
TX,  1913. 

*  Seldon  Powell,  tenor  sax,  flute,  b. 
Lawrenceville,  VA,  1928. 

16 

*  Ed  Condon,  leader,  guitar,  b. 
Goodland,  IN,  1904,  d.  1973. 

*  W.C.  Handy,  songwriter,  cornet, 
leader,  b.  Florence,  AL,  1873,  d. 
1958. 

*  Tony  Taylor,  producer,  writer, 
teacher,  b.  Washington,  DC,  1927,  d. 
1980. 

17 


*  David  Amram,  composer,  french 
horn,  d.  Philadelphia,  PA,  1930. 

*  Wayne    Andre,     trombone, 
Manchester,  CT,  1931. 

*  Rowell    Rudd,    trombone, 
Sharon,  CT,  1935. 


b. 


b. 


18 


b. 


•  Don     Cherry,     trumpet, 
Oklahoma  City,  OK,  1936. 

•  Shelia  Jordan,  singer,  b.  Detroit, 
MI,  1929. 


19 


•  Tommy  Dorsey,  trombone,  leader, 
b.  Shenandoah,  PA,  1905,  d.  1956. 

20 

•  Skeeter  Best,  guitar,  b.  Kingston, 
NC,  1914. 

•  June  Christ,  singer,  b.  Springfield, 
IL,  1925. 


*  Coleman  (Bean)  Hawkins,  tenor 
sax.  b.  St.  Joseph.  MO.  1904,  d.  1969. 

*  Alphonse  Mouzon,  drums,., 
keyboards,  composer,  singer,  b. 
Charleston,  SC.  1948. 

*  Peter  Warren,  bass  cello,  com-" 
poser,  b.  New  York  City.  1935. 

22 

*  William  Exiner,  drums,  b. 
Brooklyn,  NY,  1910. 

23 

*  Vic  Gaskins,  bass,  guitar,  cello,  b. 
Bronx,  NY,  1934. 

*  Gloria  Lynne,  singer,  b.  New  York 
City,  1931. 

*  Willie  Lion  Smith,  piano,  com- 
poser, b.  Goshen,  NY,  1897,  d.  1969. 

24 

*  AI  Cohn,  tenor  sax,  composer,  b. 
Brooklyn,  NY,  1925. 

*  Scott  Joplin,  piano,  songwriter,  b. 
Texarkana,     TX,     1868.     King    of| 
Ragtime,  d.  1917. 

*  Teddy  Wilson,  piano,  composer, 
b.  Austin,  TX,  1912. 

25 

*  Nat  Adderley,  cornet,  trumpet, 
mellophone,  french  horn,  b.  Tampa, 
FL,  1931. 

*  Rusty  Bryant,  tenor  sax,  alto  sax, 
leader,  b.  Huntington,  WV,  1929. 

*  Paul  Desmond,  alto  sax,  b.  San 
Francisco,  CA,  1924,  d.  1977. 

*  Etta  Jones,  singer,  b.  Aiken,  SC, 
1928. 

26 

*  Bernie  McKinney,  trombone, 
euphonium,  b.  Detroit,  MI,  1932. 

27 

*  Randy  Brecker,  trumpet,  piano, 
drums,  b.  Philadelphia,  PA,  1945. 

28 

*  Gato  Barbieri,  tenor  sax,  b. 
Rosario,  Argentina,  1934. 

*  Ethel  Ennis,  singer,  b.  Baltimore, 
MD,  1934. 

*  Gigi  Grace,  alto  sax,  flute,  com- 
poser, b.  Pensacola,  FL,  1927. 


29 


*  Chuck  Mangione,  trumpet,  com- 
poser, b.  Rochester,  NY,  1940. 

*  Billy  "Sweet  Pea"  Strayhorn, 
composer,  piano,  b.  Dayton,  OH, 
1915,  d.  1967. 

30 

*  Roy  Burnes,  drums,  b.  Emporia, 
KS,  1935. 


Classified 

EDUCATION 

•  2  year,  full  support  MBA  Fellowships 
for  outstanding  minorities  valued  at  more 
than  S25.000.  Contact  James  R.  Smothers, 
Jr.,  Dir.  Edu.  Serv.,  United  Negro  College 
Fund,  500  E.  62nd  St..  NYC  10021.  Jan.  2, 
'82  deadline. 

•  National  Research  Council  Post-Doc. 
Fellowship  for  minorities  for  current  or 
prospective  university  instructors.  Con- 
tact: NRC.  2101  Constitution  Ave.,  NE. 
Wash..  D.C.  20418. 

SERVICES 

•  Planning  an  event  or  wedding?  Jaki  will 
coordinate  it.  Floral  design  specialist.  Call 
372-8629. 

•  The  student  National  Medical  Associa- 
tion will  be  administering  the  Pre-Med  Stu- 
dent Achievement  Test  (PMSAT)  which  is 
designed  to  point  out  areas  where  you  need 
the  most  preparation  in  studying  for  the 
new  MCAT.  Tests  will  be  given  Sal.,  Nov. 
7th,  &  14th  and  Fri.,  Nov.  20th.  Free 
tutorial  also  available.  Call  (202)  347-2188 
M-F  8-5, 

•  Start  your  own  business.  Sell  high 
quality  incense  and  pure  body  oils.  For 
wholesale  prices,  call  DUKU  M-F,  11-6, 
232-3535. 

CREATIVE  OPTIONS: 

•  The  American  Society  of  Poets,  in 
order  to  stimulate  membeship,  is 
publishing  a  book  of  poems.  If  you  have 
ever  written  a  poem  and  would  like  to 
have  it  considered  for  publication,  send  it 
with  SASE  to:  The  American  Society 
Poets,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  82542,  Tampa,  FL 
33682. 

•  Children's  Radio  Theatre  invites  you  to 
enter  its  4th  annual  "Henny  Penny 
Playwriting  Contest."  The  theme  is:  Life 
in  the  21si  Century."  Scripts  must  be 
original  and  can  be  any  length.  Deadline 
for  submission  is  Dec.  31st,  1981.  You 
must  be  between  5  &  17  years  old.  Send 
name,  address,  phone  number  and  age 
wiih  script  to:  Children's  Radio  Theatre, 
1452  Corcoran  St.,  NW,  Washington, 
D.C.  20009.  For  more  info,  call  234-4136. 


WPFW  VOLUNTEER  POSITIONS 

•  Administrative  Asst.  —  Provide  ad- 
ministrative support  to  Dir.  of  Pub. 
Affairs  by  contacting  representatives  of 
community  organizations,  scheduling  on- 
air  guests,  interfacing  PA  producers.  Must 
type  45  WPM,  excellent  written/verbal 
skills,  knowledge  of  local,  national,  and  in- 
ternational political  scene,  ability  to  work 
with  diverse  cultures.  Technical  produc- 
tion training  provided. 

•  Public  Service  Announcement  Co- 
ordinator —  Responsible  to  the  P. A. 
Director.  Must  log  approx.  150  P.S.A. 
received  by  WPFW  each  week  into  copy 
book.  Distribute  relevant  P.S.A. 's  to 
specialized  program  producers  and  collec- 
tive and  relate  community  events  to  P. A. 
Director.  Production  of  events  cards  for, 
air.  Technical  production  training  provid- 
ed. 

•  Reporter/Independent  Producer  — 
Taping  special  events  in  the  Washington 
area  including  speeches,  workshops  and 
conferences.  Dubbing  cassettes  to  reel  and 
preparing  material  for  air.  Interviewing 
community  leaders.  Must  be  able  to  per- 
form library/secondary  research  as  well  as 
primary  research  assignments.  Excellent 
written  and  verbal  skills  a  must. 
Knowledge  of  the  local,  national  and  inter- 
national political  and  social  scene  well  and 
have  a  inquisitive  nature.  Technical  train- 
ing will  be  provided. 

•  Creative  Writer.  Editor—  To  contact 
and  solicit  creative  literary  works  from 
writers,  particularly  those  in  the  WPFW 
listening  area.  Responsibilities  include 
review  and  selection  of  works  for  publica- 
tion in  the  WPFW  PAPER. 

•  We're  Public  Field  Workers  Columinist 
—  Research  and  write  monthly  article  on 
WPFW  volunteer/media  collective/event. 
Article  is  to  be  500-800  words.  Must  have 
examples  of  writing  style  and  good  inter- 
view techniques. 

•  Advertising  Sales  Person  —  To  solicit 
advertising  for  the  WPFW  PAPER.  Must 
have  an  aggressive  nature,  knowledge  of 
WPFW  programming  and  services.  Some' 
experience  in  sales  or  public  relations 
preferred.  Should  have  car,  or  good  feet 
and  a  flash  pass.  Should  have  some  day 
time  free.  15*70  commission  for  all  ads 
solicited  and  paid. 


The  BaoBab  Restaurant 

Fine  West  Africalne  Cuisine 


2106  18th  Street.  N.W. 

Washington.  D.  C.  20009 

Telephone:  265-2540 


Tldlanl  Diana 
Chef  and  Owner 


•  News  Director/Reporter  —  Responsi- 
ble for  all  news  operations  of  WPFW. 
Must  act  in  the  capacity  of  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  department  including  the  assign- 
ment of  news  stories.  Tiling  reports,  taking 
interviews,  and  covering  local,  national, 
and  international  events. 

•  News  Anchor  —  Responsible  for 
presenting  the  news  script  at  the  7:00  pm 
newscast.  Assist  in  the  production  of  the 
National  news  feeds,  assist  in  the 
budgeting  of  the  newscast  at  5:30  pm. 

•  Daily  News  Editor  —  Editor  is  respon- 
sible for  supervising  the  station's  coverage 
of  the  day's  news.  Must  maintain  the 
billboard  of  stories  for  the  day,  conduct 
twice  daily  departmental  meetings,  coor- 
dinate Pacific  a  National  news,  individual 
reports  and  other  news  service  copy. 

•  Research/writer  —  Responsible  re- 
searching and  writing  stories  for  The 
WPFW  PAPER.  Areas  of  expertise  may  be 
in  one  of  the  three  following  areas:  local 
news  and  events,  jazz  music,  performing 
arts. 

•  Photographer  —  Responsible  for 
shooting  and  developing  photographs  to 
accompany  articles  for  The  WPFW 
PAPER,  and  WPFW  events  and  activities. 

•  Audio  Recording  Technician  — 
Responsible  for  technical  operation  and 
technical  quality  of  programs  and  program 
segments  produced  in  the  record-facilties 
of  WPFW.  Performs  recording  and  editing 
assignments  as  given  by  operations  director 
or  as  requested  by  program  producers. 
Training  available. 

•  Typist  —  Responsible  for  typing  clean, 
accurate  copy  from  rough  drafts,  edit  and 
proofread  copy.  Assignments  vary  and 
include  manuscripts,  forms,  charts,  pro- 
posals, on-air  scripts.  Minimum  40  WPM. 

•  Daily  Engineer  —  Responsible  for 
producing  the  Pacifica  National  news  feed 
at  5:00  pm;  engineering  the  evening  broad- 
cast, reproducing  field  reports  between 
4:00  pm — 4:45  pm.  Must  have  3rd  class 
operators  license. 

WPFW  PAD)  POSITIONS 

•  PROGRAM  DIRECTOR  -  Responsi- 
ble for  all  on-air  programming  at  WPFW  a 
24-hour,  non-commercial  50,000  watt  sta- 
tion. The  major  programming  emphasis  at 
WPFW  is:  jazz  music  fulfilling  an  archival 
educational  and  entertainment  function 
with  regard  to  this  major  national  art  form 
and;  information  emphasising  local  con- 
cerns as  well  as  international  and  national. 
Responsible  for  the  program  schedule- 
training  of  volunteer  programmers  and 
producers;  oversight  of  artistic,  technical 
and  content  quality;  day-to-day  enforce- 
ment of  FCC.  Pacifica  &  WPFW  policies- 
supervise  music,  public  affairs  and  news 
directors;  coordinate  local  audience 
research;  and  coordinate  information  for 
monthly  program  guide  and  press  releaiei 
SI  1-14K.  Open  'til  filled.  Contact  Program 
Search  Committee;  Marita  Rivero,  WPpu/ 
Radio,  700  H  St..  NW,  DC  20001. 


Don 
Cherry 
Performs 
with  D.C. 


The  D.C.  Jazz  Workshop  Orchestra  perform- 
ed at  the  Pension  Building  October  3.  It  was 
one  WPFW's  Fall  Membership  Drive 
benefits.  Don  Cherry,  directing  the 
orchestra,  soloed  on  piccolo  horn  and  played 


a  variety  of  percussive  and  wind  in- 
struments. Julius  Hemphill  performed  as 
guest  saxophonist.  Local  musicians, 
amatuer  and  professional,  came  together  as 
members  of  the  orchestra. 
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700  H  st.nw 

Wash,  DC 
20001 


NEW  SUMMIT  MEDICAL  CENTER 


(202)  337-7200 


•  counseling 

•  pregnancy  termination 

•  pregnancy  testing 

•  gynecology  services 


2025  I  St.,  N.W. 

Suite  609 

Washington,  D.C.  20006 


Nails  in  the  Grooves 


Ask  mc  about  the  so-called  fusion, 
movement  and  I'll  tell  you  the  truth:  It 
died  on  the  assembly  line.  A  spacious 
enough  genre  with,  capitol-intensive 
production  only  exhausted  its  limited 
options  sooner.  Not  unlike  what  it  did 
to  fusion's  cousin  a/k/a  formula  1 
disco. 

Nonetheless  fusion  lives,  though 
the  corpus  grows  ever  more  delecti, 
impaled  on  a  re-recycled  junkyard  of 
stock  precision  parts  and  obese 
melodramatic  mannerisms.  Heavy 
metal  muzak  for  the  cocktail  hour. 
Sip  it.  suck  it,  but  dont  get  involved. 
Course  on  the  other  hand  more  signifi- 
cant fusions  of  many  kinds  go  on  in 
the  music  all  the  time.  True  nobody's 
recalled  the  hot-rod  lemons  off  the 
alternatives  either.  To  keep  things  sim- 
ple we'll  call  fusion  fusion  and  the 
trans-fusions  whatever  fits  too. 
Somewhere  down  the  line  we  may  even 
luck  up  and  come  across  the  kind  of 
music  Ellington  described  as  "beyond 
road  but  their  prescence  in  the 
marketplace  hasnt  impeded  radical 
category"— really  the  only  kind  that 
matters,  right? 

Except  for  Weather  Report  most 


Who  Got  Da  Fuse? 
Go  Light  A  Match,  Jim 


by  Ironman 


of  fusion's  mainmen  jumped  ship 
about  three  albums  in.  Chick  Corea 
and  Herbie  Hancock  for  instance  are 
currently  paddling  upstream,  riding 
the  tide  back  towards  acoustic  neo- 
bop.  Yet  Herbie  still  finds  reason  (and 
mucho  mullah)  to  piddle  'roun  in  a 
form  of  bastardized  pop-funk  more 
vapid  than  Bob  James.  Contractual  <fe 
riguer  doesnt  excuse  it,  only  explains 
it:  Take  the  money  and  vamp.  Like  its 
predecessors  his  new  Ip  "Magic  Win- 
dows" is  a  wimp,  deader  than  New 
Deal  democracy  and  more  risible  than 
the  vegetable  content  of  ketchup.  Like 
disco  without  even  the  stomp,  like 
funk  without  the  stank.  Aim  nothing 
duller:  the  vocals  are  hackneyed  con- 
ceits; the  rhythmic  thrust  Impotent; 


jazz  content,  nada.  Kindest  thing  I  can 
say  is  there  no  embarassing  lyric  sheet 
to  announce  Herbie's  amour'd'trite 
Worst  of  all,  the  record's  most  pro- 
mising track,  a  collaboration  with 
Talking  Head's  guitarist  Adrian  Belew 
sounds  like  fourth  rate  Kraftwerk. 
Not  a  nightmare  mind  you,  just  a  bad 
tangerine  dream.  "Twilight  Clone" 
indeed.  And  Belew  barely  feedsback  a 
peep.  I  tell  ya,  its  people  like  this  Han- 
cock who  make  Barbara  Tuchman 
hardly  seem  on  the  verge  of  hysteria. 
Okay,  okay,  enough  with  the  vitriol 
already.... Surprise  of  the  month  is  by 
Jaco  Pastorius,  Weather  Report's 
flash/trash  punk  jazz  bassist.  Its  call- 
ed* Word  of  Mouth.  Theres  no  credits 
(mums  the  word:  its  on  Warner's)  so 
half  the  fun's  guessing  who's  on  first. 
While  Weather  Report's  had  more 
gloss  than  depth  going  for  it  the  last 
few  years,  Word  of  Mouth's  got  soul 
and  what's  more,  nerve.  For  example, 
"Crisis"  is  an  honest-to- 
gotterdammerung  piece  of  wooly- 
headed  free  music.  Features  Wayne 
Shorter  on  tenor  and  joprano  spitting 
notei  you  tint  heard  since  Super 
N°va-  conilnutd  on  pat*  3 


Nails  in  the  Grooves 


continued  from  page  4 

"Chromatic  Fantasy"  is  Jaco's\ 
pointillistic  harmonics  and  octave 
jumping  razzle  dazzle  meets  Bach. 
Not  a  bad  match.  The  other  tracks  are 
wavy  caribbean/swing  waltzes  with 
lush,  swelling  brass  arrangements  by 
(Im  guessing  but  Im  right  Slim)  Wade 
Marcus.  Altogether  a  sweet,  convivial 
record,  graciously  absent  of  Joe 
ZawinuPs  pretentiously  hyperbolic 
ego. 

Fuse  One  on  CTI  is  an  anthology 
of  tracks  by  a  mixed  group  of  onetime 
fusion  honchos  and  sidekicks.  Looks 
like  some  A/R  man's  idea  of  a  quick 
dollar.  Sounds  like  it  too.  Perfunctory 
performances  by  all  prove  once  again 
that  mediocrity  can  be  industrialized. 
The  wastes  include  Stanley  Clarke, 
Tony  Williams,  Larry  Coryell  and 
John  McLaughlin.  Fuzak  slick  and  no 
fire.  This  is  dinner  music  for  insom- 
niacs only.  However,  if  Fuse  One  is 
fusion's  death  march,  James  Blood's 
Are  You  Glad  To  Be  In  America 
(Rough  Trade,  import)  signals  the 
birth  of  some  brand  new  fusion, 
funkified  and  filthy.  Blood  is  very  au 
courant  in  the  Apple  for  his  raucous 
hybrid  of  P-Funk  syncopation, 
pogosticking  punk  and  Ornette's 
trance/dance  harmelodic  jajoukan 
blues.  His  chicken  scratch  rhythm 
guitar  labyrinths  and  cobweb  licks 
dont  make  him  the  new  Hendrix  but 
they  do  identify  him  as  his  own  man 
and  a  thinking  musician.  Matter  of 
fact,  his  frailings  get  closer  to  open 
tuned  Delta  blues  than  they  do  to  Wes 
or  Jimi,  Blood's  tunes  are  flip,  rumbl- 
ing paradoxes,  ad-hocing  Ornette's 
eccentric  wail  with  stompdown 
polyrhythmic  funk.  Squawking  and 
honking  saxophones  by  the  likes  of 
Julius  Hemphill  and  David  Murray  do 
the  avant-bop  on  top.  Though  Miles 
been  here  too,  Blood  writes  single- 
length  minimalist  ditties  a  la  James 
Brown  not  variable  motifs  for  jam- 
ming the  jojo  down. 

Industry  hype  has  it  that  Blood's 
Free  Lancing  due  out  on  Columbia 
soon  is  going  to  make  him  a  star.  Uh- 
oh....Also  attendant  to  this  movement 
is  another  Ornette  alumnus,  drummer 
Ron  Shannon  Jackson  who  played 
with  Cecil  Taylor  not  long  ago  too. 
His  Decoding  Society's  debut  Eye  On 
You  (About  Time)  is  more  anarchic 
than  Ornette,  Blood,  C.T.  or 
Rasputin.  Just  imagine  two  horns,  two 
guitars,  violin,  bass,  drums,  and  per- 
cussion all  either  playing  a  melody  or 
counterpointing    it.    Simple?    Nope. 


Get  this:  Everybody's  in  a  different 
key  and  a  different  time  signature. 
Tune-up  cacophony  as  High  Camp. 
Or  maybe  free  music  with  an  ensemble 
to  call  home.  Back  at  my  old  home 
Mom  used  to  call  stuff  like  this  "ner- 
vous music,"  meaning  bad  for  her 
nerves  (and  my  status  as  artist  in 
residence.)  Grates  on  mine  too  now 
that  I  think  about  it  but  Im  enough  of 
a  schizophrenic  masochist  to  find  it 
hilarious,  jaunty  and  sometimes  even 
haunting.  This  music  dances  in  your 
head  disorienting  your  senses,  teasing 
your  neuroses  and  plucking  your  last 
nerve.  Its  as  New  as  the  IRT.  Let  me 
be  the  first  to  clue  you  in:  You  will  not 
be  hearing  much  of  it  on  Stormy  Mon- 
day or  The  Bama  Hour.  Cromwell, 
Steiner,  Tale  and  Grey  will  probably 
be  happy  to  inflict  it  on  you 
however— lord  knows  they'll  play  any 
other  caterwaul  and  call  it  music.  Ex- 
cept maybe  not  so  much  during 
membership  time.  (In  times  of  crisis 
and  need  assonance  equals  fiscal 
responsibility.) 

Under  ambivalence  attack  of  the 
month  category  comes  McCoy  Tyner's 
Legend  of  the  Hour,  his  first  for 
Columbia.  Now  Im  always  happy  to 
sec  my  brothers  on  the  receiving  end 
of  overdue  ducats  from  the  shitstem 
but  somethings  missing  here.  McCoy 
sounds  restrained  and  though  this 
record  is  Afro-Cuban/Tyner  fusion 
McCoy's  young  rhythm  section  lacks 
the  spatial/temporal  lobes  and  im- 
agination to  navigate  the  hot  varicaga- 
tions  in  rythm  that  make  Afro-Cuban 
or  better  still,  Afro-Caribbean  music 
so  festive  and  sensual.  McCoy's  solo 
piano  forays  show  that  he  doesnt  need 
bass  and  drums  to  keep  time  'cause  he 
can  do  that  for  himself.  What  he  does 
need  when  he  delves  into  poly- 
rhythmic modality  is  players  like  Ron 
Carter  and  Elvin  Jones  who  can  play 
with  time,  toy  with  it,  suspend  it, 
throw  it  out  the  window  and  do  the 
boogie-woogie  tango  without  it. 
McCoy's  new  sidemen  arent  so  adept, 
faltering  where  and  when  the  music 
needs  to  dip,  swerve  or  pirouette.  Sax- 
ophonists Chico  Freeman  and  Paquito 
D'Rivera  blitz  the  tunes  adequately 
but  unlike  say  Sonny  Fortune  or  Joe 
Henderson  they  dont  soar  or  swing 
hard  enough  to  pull  the  band  into  the 
stratosphere.  This  isnt  a  "bad"  record 
but  to  be  coming  from  McCoy  it  is  a 
mediocre  one.  C'esl  la  vie.  Au  rcvoir. 
So  it  goes.  In  a  minute. 


When  You  Are  Thinking 
Graphically.  ..  Call   398-5250 

The  Graphic  Corner 

Suite  201      1351   H  Street,  N.E. 
Washington,  D.C.    20002 

typesetting        stats 
graphic  designs     business  cards 
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FIRE  MUSIC: 


A  Political  History  of  Jazz 


Chicago,  Illinois 
Vanguard  Books 
104  pages,  '3.95 
by  Rob  Backus 

Several  books  have  been  written 
on  the  art  form  labeled  jazz.  However, 
few  have  unearthed  in  a  very  succint 
and  "down  front"  manner  the  very 
significant  history  of  the  music.  FIRE 
MUSIC,  however,  accomplishes  just 
that. 

Though  Backus  modestly  refuses 
to  call  himself  a  writer,  he  writes  of  his 
very  earnest  desire  to  share  his 
knowledge  of  the  origin  of  creative 
Black  Music  with  others.  Much  of  his 
desire  to  explain  to  others  stems  from 
the  very  crucial  part  this  music  has 
played  in  his  life.  In  fact,  in  the 
preface  he  explains:  "In  1964  the 
music  of  John  Coltrane,  Archie 
Shepp,  Cecil  Taylor,  Albert  Ayler, 
and  so  many  others  entered  into  my 


INSTANT 
COPIES 


life  and  gave  me  a  direction."  And, 
later  he  writes  "This  music— with  its 
intensity,  anger,  beauty— struck  a 
responsive  chord  within  me.  It  said 
something  I  felt.  The  feeling  of  this 
music,  the  opinions  of  the  musicians 
who  made  it,  and  the  flow  of  my  life 
combined  to  work  like  sand  upon  an 
oyster." 

Backus  does  not  hesitate,  either, 
to  speak  to  the  unlimited  influence 
Black  music  had  had  on  all  other 
musical  forms.  He  even  speaks  of  rock 
music's  roots  in  Black  music. 

Many  record  company  horror 
stories  are  told  here  too.  Not  that 
many  of  us  don't  already  know 
well— these  stories.  However,  again 
this  information  is  presented  while 
acknowledging  the  ever-evolving 
political  and  creative  musician's  deter- 


mination to  create  his  own  recording 
companies. 

FIRE  MUSIC  also  includes  a 
brief,  but  positive  directory  of  Black 
music  organizations,  and  histories  of 
each.  This  would  certainly  be  an  asset 
to  any  aspiring  musicians  library. 

Also,  commendably,  there  is  a 
very  logical  progression  in  the  presen- 
tation of  information  by  Backus. 
And,  he  does,  indeed,  bring  a  clear 
and  refreshingly  thought  out  perspec- 
tive of  the  origin  and  development  of 
jazz.  Yes,  he  does  begin  with  slavery  in 
his  analysis,  but  complete  with 
responses  and  testimony  from  ex- 
slaves. 

Finally.FIRE  MUSIC  is  in  all 
honesty  a  very  good  reflection  of  the 
inherently  righteous  and  rebellious 
nature  of  so-called  jazz. 
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NEW  YORK  EX"  E 

NBA  York  6  ..In  .1  ..  WHO  ol  musical  M  per  inner,, 

dengneu  io  Eicon  ihe  Intern*  10  the  youth  ol  ih«  com 
Pomi.  LjMoni  Johnion.  in  hn  native  Mew  Von  m  the 
lilliti  jndii.ncs  Tri«  brillunce  ol  Ihe  composition  u 
admirably  matched  try  the  nccouonei  oetlo'mancm  ol 
UMow  and  ihe  iniliumenuliiii.  Firit  and  loiomotl. 
Charles  MtPhwion  lappeannj  courtesy  ol  Xanadu 
Rocordfl  ii  a  well  known  mi  proponent  ol  high 
Clilical  acclaim,  hjvinq  appeared  with  the  late  Chanel 
Minouj  Holiit  Gentry  matches  the  piovtets  ol  McPhenon 
on  hndeout  album,  claying  a  technically  perfect  wood 
wind.  LaMont  Johnson,  composer/producer/ieade  i 
perlorms  on  a  unery  ol  keyooaidj  Nathan  East,  a 
San  Oieqo  nai™e.  piayi  a  superb  Cm  Ronnie  Siev.au 
itrummer  percussionist  alio  gnrei  en  •■cellent  oertormancr- 
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At  your  local  neighborhood  record  store  now!! 


Mow:  Copy  cassette  tapes  your- 
sell-any  length.  Fail:  Copy  a 
one-hour  cassette  In  less  than  2 
minutes  Simple:  Easy  as  xerox- 
ing a  letter  Inexpensive:  Our 
remarkably  low  price  Includes 
the  Rezound  Copy  Cassette™ 
Accurate:  Guaranteed  perfect 
monaural  copies,  every  time. 
Versatile:  Make  12  3  or  100 
copies 

ReZDUMD 

CASSETTE  COPYING  CENTERS 

Papyeud  r)2ecozd 
Cmpozium 

3217  MT.  PLEASANT  ST.  NW      SUITE  1 
WASHINGTON,  DC  20010 

(202)  332-4037 
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This  coupon  entitles  you  to  a  one 
dollar  discount  on  one  cassette 
copy  The  prices  listed  below  in- 
clude tho  Rezound  Copy  Cassattol"' 
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malonal  youio  copying  Thank  ydu 
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DEADLINES 

Space  reservations  should  be 
made  by  the  15th  of  each 
month.    Copy  requiring 
production    must    be 
delivered  by  the  17th  of 
each  month.  Camera  ready 
copy  must  be  delivered  by 
the  20th  of  each  month. 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 

WPFW-FM  Radio 
Public  Information  Director 
700  H  Street,  NW 
Washington.  DC  20001 
(202)783-3100 


Washington  Performing  Arts  Society's 
November  Calendar 

POLISH  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 

Jerzy  Maksymiuk,  conductor 

HANDEL:  Concerto  Grosso  in  A  Major,  Op.  6,  No.  11 

STACHOWSKI:  Divertimento 

HAYDN:  Concerto  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  in  C  Major 

ROSSINI:  Sonata  a  quattro  No.  6,  in  D  Major 

SCHOENBERG:  Verklarte  Nacht,  Op.  4 

Sun.,  Nov.  1,7:30 

ISAAC  STERN,  violinist 

BRAHMS:  Scherzo,  in  C  minor 

SCHUBERT:  Sonatina  No.  3,  in  G  minor,  Op.  137,  D.  408 

BARTOK:  Sonata  No.  1  (1921) 

FRANCK:  Sonata,  in  A  Major 

Sun.,  Nov.  8,  7:30 

ORCHESTRE  DE  LA  SUISSE  ROMANDE 

Horst  Stein,  music  director  • 
Horacio  Gutierrez,  piano  soloist 
HONEGGER:  Symphony  Liturgique 
BRAHMS:  Piano  Conceilo  No.  2 
RAVEL:  Rapsodie  Espagnole 
Sat.,  Nov.  14,  8:30 

I SOLISTI  DI  ZAGREB 

GRIEG:  Holberg  Suite,  Op.  40 

LHOTKA:  Scherzo 

TORELLI:  Concerto  in  D  Major  for  Trumpet  and  Orchestra 

TELEMANN:  Concerto  in  D  Major  for  Trumpet  and  Strings 

SHOSTAKOVICH:  Chamber  Symphony,  Op.  1 10 

SHOSTAKOVICH:  Scherzo,  Op.  11 

Sun.,  Nov.  15,  3:00 

PITTSBURGH  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Andre  Previn,  music  director 
Yo  Yo  Ma,  cellist 

FESTIVAL  OF  BRITISH  MUSIC 

VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS:  Fantasia,  on  a  theme  of  Thomas  Tallis 

ELGAR:  Cello  Concerto 

WALTON:  Symphony  No.  2 

Sat.,  Nov.  21,  8:30 

PITTSBURGH  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Andre  Previn,  music  director 
Susan  Davenny  Wyner,  soprano 

FESTIVAL  OF  BRISTISH  MUSIC 
KNUSSEN:  Symphony  No.  3 
BRITTEN:  "Les Illuminations" 
VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS:  Symphony  No.  5 
Sun.,  Nov.  22,  3:00 

ORCHESTRE  NATIONAL  DE  FRANCE 

Leonard  Bernstein,  guest  conductor 

AMBROISE  TOMAS:  Overture  to  Raymond 

SAINT  SAENS:  'Le  Rouet  d'Omphale'  (Sumphonic  Poem) 

ROUSSEL:  Symphony  No.  3 

FRANCK:  Symphony  in  D  minor 

Sun.,  Nov.  28,  6:00 

RUDOLF  SERKIN,  pianist 
Sun.,  Nov.  29,  7:30 

All  concerts  in  the  Kennedy  Center  Concert  Hall 

For  information  or  a  1981-82  Calendar  of  Events  call  393-3600. 


Manager's  Report 


This  month  many  of  the  special 
programs  produced  at  WPFW  will 
focus  on  the  Arts  Community  in 
Washington.  The  station  has  had  a 
long  and  productive  relationship  with 
artists.  You  are,  of  course,  familiar 
with  our  commitment  to  jazz  pro- 
gramming. This  commitment  was  not 
a  frivolous  decision,  but  grew  out  of 
years  of  discussion  about  the  direction 
a  new  non-profit  radio  station  in  this 
area  should  take.  When  we  signed  on 
the  air  four  and  a  half  years  ago  with 
Duke  Ellington's  "Take  the  A 
Train,"  it  was  a  signal  that  WPFW 
was  prepared  to  take  a  significant  role 
in  supporting  this  major  national  art 
form. 

WPFW's  mission  to  provide 
access  programming  clearly  was  con- 
sistent with  the  decision  to  make  jazz 
our  major  programming  emphasis. 
Despite  the  fact  that  jazz  has  been 
credited  with  being  the  only  original 
music  form  which  America  has  con- 
tributed to  international  culture,  and 
one  which  has  been  successfully  ex- 
ported, it  remained  woefully  underex- 
posed in  this  country.  Black  American 
culture  originated,  shaped,  and 
nutured  the  form,  many  of  whose 
practitioners  were  to  achieve  greatness 
yet  remain  throughout  a  lifetime 
unknown  to  most  Americans.  Even 
the  innovation  and  musicianship  on 
which  their  genius  rested  was  little 
understood.  Washington  itself  has 
played  an  important  role  as  a 
repository  of  information  about  jazz, 
and  as  a  participant  in  jazz  history. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  WPFW 
assumed   the   role   of  archivist   and 


educator  with  regard  to  jazz.  It  is 
important  to  us  that  we  have 
developed  a  reputation  among  musi- 
cians for  treating  the  music  with 
respect.  It  is  also  important  to  us  that 
we  record  and  broadcast  the  history  of 
the  art  form  as  it  is  carried  in  the 
head's  of  folk  who  remember  the  how, 
the  what,  the  who,  and  the  when  of 
jazz  happenings.  Finally,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  us  to  support  jazz  history 
which  is  being  made  now.  We  think 
that  WPFW  can  take  credit,  at  the 
least,  for  encouraging  the  current  jazz 
renaissance  Washington  is  experienc- 
ing. 

Other  art  forms  and  artists  find 
an  outlet  for  their  work  through 
WPFW  as  well.  The  WPFW  Arts 
Calendar  which  is  aired  several  times  a 
day  (as  is  the  Jazz  Calendar)  is  a  way 
to  let  our  audience  know  what  events 
are  occurring  in  the  area.  The  calen- 
dars are  information  vehicles  which 
have  aided  numerous  arts  organiza- 
tions in  the  Washington  area  in  getting 
the  word  out  about  that  they  are 
doing.  Many  of  these  organizations 
are  small  with  highly  restricted 
budgets  and  cannot  afford  to  use 
either  ads  in  newspapers  or  other  more 
costly  promotional  efforts.  They  are 
able  to  use  WPFW.  Other  station  pro- 
grams are  specifically  focused  on  the 
arts  in  D.C.  "Artscope"  features  in- 
terviews with  performing  artists,  and 
"Survival  Clearinghouse  for  the  Arts" 
features  information  to  help  organiza- 
tions and  artists  stablize  their  opera- 
tions. Additonal  interviews  and 
reviews  are  scattered  throughout  our 
programming  for  "HomecookinV  to 


Mar  it  a  Rivero 
General  Manager 

"Teen  Talk".  Poets  are  featured 
weekly  on  "Poet  and  the  Poem'/  as 
individual  guests,  and  Thursday's 
popular  "Dial-a-Poem"  encourages 
the  audience  to  phone  in  their  pcetry. 

Many  artists  participate  at 
WPFW  as  volunteers.  The  largest 
group  of  craftspeople  at  WPFW  are 
the  radio  producers.  These  producers 
move  beyond  the  technical  considera- 
tions of  radio,  to  include  the  pacing, 
balance  and  style  present  in  any  art 
form,  and  specific  to  a  presentation 
form  such  as  radio.  Our  monthly  pro- 
gram guide  uses  the  volunteered  skills 
of  writers,  graphic  artists,  fine  artists. 
Lay-out,  typesetting,  printing,  con- 
tent: the  Program  Guide.  It  has  also 
been  a  vehicle  for  distributing 
additional  information  about  the  arts 
community.  Volunteer  actors  and 
playwrights  participate  in  "Morning 
Reading"  every  day. 

Both  the  D.C.  Commission  for 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
have  recognized  the  contribution 
WPFW  makes  to  the  arts  in 
Washington  by  providing  the  station 
with  grant  support  which  has  helped 
us  improve  our  equipment,  improve 
our  programming,  and  begin 
distributing  some  of  our  programming 
via  satellite  to  radio  stations  around 
the  country. 

We  want  to  thank  those  of  you 
who  send  in  your  $30  memberships  to 
WPFW  and  also  recognize  the  con- 
tribution WPFW  makes  to  the  city. 
Do  continue  to  support  the  arts  in 
Washington,  think  of  your  mental 
health. 


ZA  of  the  Rainbow  Cosmic 
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THE  WPFW  PAPER,  is  published  monthly  (except  January  and  August),  Is  a  guide  to  on-air  pro- 
grams, arts  and  information,  and  is  distributed  free  to  subscribing  members  of  WPFW. 

Subscription  rates  are  $30. (X)  regular  membership;  S15  student/low  income.  AD  contributions  are 
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WPFW  is  a  listener- sponsored  radio  station.  All  of  our 

nouriamant  ia  derived  through  contributions  and 
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KEEP  US  THRIVING! 
YES,  I'LL  DO  IT  I! 

I'll  support  listener-sponsored 
WPFW 
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